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incidents into wholes. He justly remarks that the resemblances between 
European and Asiatic folk-tales are of the latter type, and that this circum- 
stance renders absurd the theory of independent origination, which stu- 
dents of the subject in England have been inclined to maintain. Mr. 
Jacobs, enforcing the same view, gives a list of incidents common to Euro- 
pean folk-tales ; the idea is an excellent one, and capable of expansion, the 
number of works included in the present index being small. Mr. Nutt, in 
remarks on "Problems of Heroic Legend," inclines to the pan-Aryan 
theory, but leaves the question open. 

In the department of Mythology, a learned paper by W. R. Paton, on 
" The Holy Names of the Eleusinian Priests," shows the manner in which 
modern folk-lore may be utilized in the discussion of classic usages. J. B. 
Crosbie discusses saliva superstitions, coming to the conclusion that their 
cause is to be sought in a life-giving power attributed to saliva, parallel to 
that ascribed to human blood. The material of Mr. Leland, on " Magic 
Formulas of the Romagna," which has lately appeared in a volume, and that 
of Miss Owen on Voodooism, which is about to be printed in book form, 
will receive independent notice. 

The section on Customs contains a very valuable and suggestive paper 
by M. Winternitz on " Indo-European Marriage Customs." The purpose of 
the writer is to point out the manner in which those customs can be distin- 
guished which are to be regarded as Aryan ; but the paper will be valued 
by those who have little faith in any such separation. C. L. Tupper con- 
tributes an article on " Indian Institutions and Feudalism," which brings 
modern observations in India to the solution of questions of European 
feudal history. F. Hindes Groome, in a most witty and entertaining paper, 
discusses " The Influence of Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English 
Folk." The conclusion that Gypsies, on their way through Europe, have 
taken up the superstitions of many countries, and acted as colporteurs of 
folk-lore, seems eminently sensible. 

In the last section, which is only a receptacle for various contributions, 
is especially to be remarked the interesting account given by H. Nevill of 
the great collections made by him in Ceylon, and which seem likely to form 
one of the most important additions to folk-lore material. Mr. Nevill 
enumerates, as divisions of this collection, nursery rhymes, proverbs, prose 
folk-tales, mythological Sinhalese ballads, songs of the Vaeddas, magic, 
Sinhalese demonology, and Buddhist folk-lore. The observations made by 
Mr. Nevill in regard to an arch or bower, erected by the Vaeddas for pur- 
poses of worship, are most interesting, and an addition to our knowledge of 
tree-worship. 

W. W. N. 

Blackfoot Lodge Tales. The Story of a Prairie People. By George 
Bird Grinnell. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. 8vo, pp. 
xv, 310. 

The Blackfeet, a "prairie people," as they are called, form the western 
outlying branch of the great Algonkian linguistic stock. For the determi- 
nation of the past history and affiliations of this great people, whose limits 
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stretch from the shores of Newfoundland to the base of the Rockies, and 
from the ice-bound coast of Hudson's Bay to the Carolinas, careful and 
accurate study of Blackfeet life, customs, and mythology is of paramount 
importance. Mr. Grinnell, whose volume " Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- 
Tales " portrayed Indian life and lore with the fidelity and appreciation 
which are his alone whose camp has been pitched amongst the red men, 
who has learned to know them as they are, — fellow-men, with other 
minds than ours, — now presents us with the story of the Blackfeet. The 
book is written in the true scientific and the true human spirit, unbiased, 
untainted by the contempt which superficial observers of the Indian are but 
too wont to scatter broadcast. The "only good Indian" is not a "dead 
Indian." The author tells us : " The Indian is a man not very different from 
his white brother, except that he is undeveloped." He can be kind, affec- 
tionate, hospitable, honest, intensely religious. What Mr. Grinnell says 
for the Blackfeet the writer of this notice can say for their neighbors, the 
Kootenays : to know them well is to learn to respect, even to love them. 

Knowing the Blackfeet as few, perhaps none, have known or know them, 
the author wrote down from the lips of the Indian story-tellers the tales 
they love to tell to him whom they know to be their friend. Mr. Grinnell 
has divided his charming book into four sections : Stories of Adventure, 
Stories of Ancient Times, Stories of Old Man, The Story of the Three 
Tribes ; and it is not to the folk-Iorist alone that these interesting tales will 
appeal. Perhaps the most valuable to ethnologists of the tales contained 
in the first section is the detailed story of the child Kut-<5-yis, or Clot of 
Blood, which has Siouan analogues. A curious legend is that of Mik-a'pi, 
or Red Old Man, the greatest of the great chiefs who have lived and died. 
The brief tale of the " Fast Runners " tells how the antelope and the deer 
ran two races, in the first of which, on the open prairie, the antelope proved 
victor and the deer lost his gall (the wager) ; while in the second, which 
took place in the thick timber, the deer ran fastest and the antelope lost 
his dew claws. The affinities of the race-tale are world-wide. The " Stories 
of Ancient Times " deal with the Origin of the Medicine Lodge, of the 
Association of the All Comrades, of the Medicine Pipe, of Indian Tobacco, 
of the Buffalo Stone, of the Worm Pipe, etc. In the first of these occurs 
the following riddle made by the Sun : " Which is the best, the heart or the 
brain ? The brain is. The heart often lies, the brain never." The story 
of the Beaver Medicine tells how a poor young man won a chief's wife, and 
how the first killing of a man occurred. 

The " Stories of Old Man " deal with the deeds and feats of Ndpi (Old 
Man), who corresponds in many respects to the Otcfpwe' Manabozho or 
Na'niboju' and the Micmac Glooskap. Mr. Grinnell inclines to derive Ndpi 
from ninah (man), and dpi (" the tint seen in the early morning light, when 
it first appears in the east, — the dawn, — not a pure white, but that color 
combined with a faint cast of yellow "). Ndpi would, then, mean " dawn- 
light-color-man, or man-yellowish white." The word ndpi is used also to 
indicate any old man ; according to Mr. Grinnell, " it is easy to see why old 
men should be called by this latter name, for it describes precisely the color 
of their hair." 
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In ancient times "the chief god of the Blackfeet — their Creator — was 
N&pi (Old Man)." He is immortal and long ago disappeared in the west, 
promising, however, to return. Mr. Grinnell seems to think it probable that 
Natffs, the Sun, who is now " the supreme chief of the world," is the same 
as N&pi, though he is unlike him in attributes. First of the stories of 
" Old Man " is the " Blackfoot Genesis," — how he made people, animals, 
and birds, mountain, prairie, and forest, river and lake ; how he lay down 
to rest and left his impress on the earth, and marked the outline of his body 
with stones (the rocks exist to this day) ; how he communed with bird, 
beast, and man, and all these with him. Other tales recite how the 
raven tried to fool Old Man ; why the bears are so fat, and why rabbits 
have two such layers of fat on their backs, and why they are so fat between 
the hind-legs ; how Old Man lost his eyes through not failing to observe the 
conditions of a trick taught him by a bird ; how Old Man raced with the 
coyote ; how he almost starved to death ; how he acted as doctor ; how he 
stole the Sun's leggings ; how he killed the bulls by making them laugh 
themselves to death ; how he punished the lynx and rewarded the birch- 
tree. 

The " Story of the Three Tribes " (Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans) treats 
of the following topics : The Past and the Present ; Daily Life and Cus- 
toms ; How the Blackfoot Lived ; Social Organization ; Hunting ; the 
Blackfoot in War ; Religion ; Medicine Pipes and Healing ; The Blackfoot 
of To-day. 

The sections on Customs, Social Organization, Religion, and " Medicine " 
are particularly valuable contributions to our comparatively limited stock 
of knowledge regarding the ethnography of these Western Algonkians. 

We learn that the timbered country in the region of the Lesser Slave 
Lake was, about two centuries ago, the home of the Blackfeet, who were 
driven thence south and west by the Chippewyans. Of the life of the Black- 
feet, their beliefs, customs, societies, institutions, Mr. Grinnell gives a 
graphic account, from infancy to their departure at death to the Sandhills, 

— the happy hunting grounds of the tribe. 

To this monograph students must constantly refer for reliable data in 
comparing the Blackfeet with the neighboring Athapascans, with the Kftd- 
na'ga, and with the Siouan tribes. 

Mr. Grinnell is to be congratulated on producing a volume calculated to 
be of inestimable value to the scientific ethnologist, and of great interest to 
the general public. The more books of the kind that, casting aside theo- 
rizing as to who the Indians are, tell us what they are, we have, the better, 

— and Mr. Grinnell has made a distinct addition to the list of books indis- 
pensable to every Americanist. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



